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delight; both have to give the delights which are proper
to themselves as arts. If it gives this delight criticism
is creative, for it enables the reader to discover beauties
and sfgnificances which he had not seen, or to see those
which he had himself inglimpsed in a new and revealing
light. What, I think, we may reasonably ask. Is that
criticism should be less timid; that it should openly
accept the fact that its deepest judgements are moral.
A critic should be conscious of his moral assumptions
and take pains to put into them the highest morality
of which he is capable. That is only another way of
saying that the critic should be conscious of himself as
an artist. He should be aware of the responsibilities
imposed by his art; he should respect the technique of
his craft. He should not be cheap, he should not be
shallow, he should not be insincere, either in praise or
blame, but above all, in these modern times, he should
not be insincere in praise.                  [SEPTEMBER 1921.